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— UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE— 


United States Government. 
$1,300,000, 


Apprepriated by the General Government. 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Citizens of New Orleans, 


$200,000, 
Appropriated by Mexico. 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the State of Louisiana. | 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the City of New Orleans, 
From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appropriated by Innumerable States, Cities 
and Foreign Countries, 


Every State and T: in the Union represented, 
and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
es of the World. 


The Biggest Exhibit, the Biggest Bullding and the 
Biggest Industrial Event in the 
World’s History. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECEIVED 
COVER MOKE SPACE AND A GREATER VARIETY 
@F SUBJECTS THAN THOSE OF aNY¥ 

PUSITION EVER HELD. 


The Colossal Exhibit 
got all Time! e 
Sixteen (16) Immense ‘Exhibi- 
tion Buildings : 


ie—the largest building ever erected, another 
—the largest Conservatory in the World. 


90 Acres of Space Under Cover! 
Reasonable Hates for min 


During the period of the Exposition, from 
December 16, 1884, to) une 1, atic 
ture at New Orleans averages 65 Fahr. The 
lawn and shrubbery remain green, flowers 
bloom, fruits ripen, and all kinds of vegetables 

‘ow and mature. 


eral information promptly furnished, Ad- 


A, BURKE, Director Genesal, 
Mew Qricans, La. 
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R. B. HOWARD, Eprror 


—Do not fail to read the Memorial proposed for Con- 
gress and the resolutions printed for suggestions and 
amendments. 


—The Secretary’s Diary is continued notwithstanding 
its confessed egotism and old-fashioned style, in order to 
answer in part the oral question frequently put, ‘‘What are 
you doing?” 

—The Soudan campaign and the Khartoum atrocities 
keep fresh the cruel, bloody scenes of past ages of war. 
How long, O Lord! 


—The love of peace and the effort to exhaust every 
expedient to avoid war do not imply either cowardice 
or a lack of true patriotism. Missionary explorer Liv- 
ingstone, dying at his post at ‘‘the central sore” of Africa, 
was no coward. Conductor Bradley (see Whitier’s poem) 
was no coward. Waris not necessary, as Rev. F. W. 
Robertson seems to teach, to the development of the high- 
est style of manly virtue. Livingstone was as surely a 
hero as any Englishmen who have been speared by Arabs 
in the Soudan. His was a better way to die and go to the 
Judgment. 


—That war should break out in the Soudan or at For- 
mosa, while it pains, no more disheartens us as Peace men, 
than it disheartens a faithful pastor to find frequent out- 
breaks of some form of sin in his parish. ‘‘ Offences will 
come.”’ Such is the delaration of our blessed Lord, but 
He adds the solemn and significant words, ‘‘Woe to him 
by whom the offence cometh.” Great Britain and France 
need to inquire diligently, “‘ Lord, is it J?” It has been 
truly said nations have no future state of rewards, there- 
fore their ‘‘ woe”’ does not wait. The sword ‘‘ taken” is 
swiftly followed by the sword punitive. 


—A nation of 50,000,000 with a standing army of less 
than 25,000 is an anomaly in this fighting world. Compare 
this and the 83 men of war in our navy with the 400,000 
soldiers and the 250 ships of Great Britain and one can 
see why there is in our country a surplus revenue and 
in England an increasing debt. There are 5,000,000 of 


men under arms in Southern Europe. Ours is a mere 
police force to execute our laws and defend us against 
domestic violence. Other nations arm to threaten and 
defy their neighbors, and sometimes, alas, to engage in 
conquest, 


THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 


ANGER AND SORROW IN ENGLAND.—-SHOCKING BARBARITIES 
PERPETRATED BY THE ARABS. 


Gen. Stewart, with 1500 British troops, was attacked 
near the Abu-Klea wells in Southern Egypt, by 8000 
Arabs in'January last. His force was decimated. His 
hollow square, with invalids and prisoners in the centre, 
and field pieces at the corners, was broken by the rush of 
the Arabs. The British lost 160 in killed and wounded. 
The powder-burned camels became uncontrollable. The 
British fire ‘* piled dead Arabs in heaps.” The space in 
front was “a veritable slaughter pen.” The Arabs lost 
1800 in killed and wounded. The fighting was largely 
with spears and swords and bayonets at close hand. 
Gen. Stewart was wounded. Col. Burnaby and two prin- 
cipal newspaper correspondents were killed. 

An expedition sent up the Nile to Khartoum found that 
city in the hands of the Arabs and Gen. Gordon fled. All 
England resounded with the cry, ‘“* Too late! Too late!” 
and the popular demand was’ ‘‘ revenge.” 

Lonpon, Feb. 11. The following additional details of 
the killing of General Gordon and the fall of Khartoum 
are at hand. On the day of the capture, which is vari- 
ously stated as the 26th and 27th of January, General 
Gordon’s attention was attracted by a tremendous tumult 
in the streets. He left the so-called Palace or Governmeng 
building, in which he had made his headquarters, to as- 
certain the cause of the disturbance. Just as he reached 
the street he was stabbed in the back and fell dead. The 
tumult was caused by the Mahdi’s troops, who had gained 
access to the interior of the town, through treachery, and 
who were soon in complete possession of the place, includ- 
ing the citadel. A fearful massacre of the garrison fol- 
lowed. The scenes of the slaughter are described as sur- 
passing the Bulgarian atrocities and rivalling the worst 
horrors of the Sepoy mutiny. The panic stricken Egyp- 
tians were captured in their flight and put to death with 
the most fiendish tortures. Some were transfixed with 
spears and left to bleed to death. Most of the victims 
were multilated in the most horrible manner. The mas- 
sacre included many non-combatants, and the Egyptian 
women were subjected to shameful indignities. More 
than a hundred women and young girls were given over 
to the Mahdi’s followers to be used as slaves. 

After the slaughter many Arabs were seen rushi 
about the streets with the heads of Egyptians impaled 
upon their spears. The next night was spent in a satar- 
nalia of blood and debauchery. 

But the saddest news comes from England, where the 
usual results of war are seen. The people a few weeks 
since applauded Gladstone’s humane efforts to rescue 
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Gordon and then retire without attempting to kill the 
“Mahdi and his fanatic followers. ~ 

Now the Liberal leaders of all shades of opinion advo- 
cate the most aggressive operations, even to a war of 
extermination against the Mahdi and all his followers 
who are found in arms. Whigs and Radicals alike are 
out-jingoing the jingoes, ‘and both are bidding against 
the Tories for the control of the coming elections by stim- 
ulating the war feeling, which is already rampant. 


—Mr. Gladstone has been accused of ‘ Quakerish 
qualms” in his treatment of the Soudan. We are glad to 
know that our English peace friends are not inactive as 
the following dispatch indicates : 

Lonpon, Feb. 9, 1885. The cabinet sat three hours 
to-day. Mr. Gladstone, in answer to a deputation from 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, says 
the cabinet respects the sympathies and anxieties of the 
association for a peaceful settlement of the Soudan diffi- 
culty. Gen. Wolseley, the premier continues, has taken 
every means to make known to the Soudanese his friendly 
aims, to prove which Mr, Gladstone refers the association 
to Gen. Wolseley’s recent proclamation. 


—In the British Parliament, Feb. 23, Juhn Morley 
offered an amendment to the Tory motion of censure and 
in favor of the evacuation of the Soudan. 

Mr. Morley said that the tories were partially blama- 
‘ble for the death of General Gordon through their im- 
portuning the government with questions, and preventing 
compliance with Gordon’s request for the assistance of 
Zebehr Pacha. 

Mr. Gladstone paid a tribute to the devotion of Gen- 
eral Gordon, saying that his one object in life was to do 

d to all, irrespective of race, color or creed. Mr. 
Gladstone denied that the government had any reason 
last year to suppose that General Gordon was in immi- 
nent danger. Gordon’s own despatches, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, had led the government to believe that he would 
retreat with the garrison southward, if possible. The 


covenant to send General Gordon assistance when neces- 
sary and when possible to do so. He referred to the 
statements of General Gordon’s colonels that under no 
circumstances could relief have been timely, as Forag 
had long ago agreed to betray Khartoum as soon as the 
British arrived. Mr. Gladstone said he fully shared in 
the regret for the loss of the gallant officer, General 
Gordon, but there was some comfort in believing that 
no great effusion of blood had occurred at Khartoum. 
England’s mission in the Soudan was the safety of 
Egypt. The government might have committed errors 
of judgment, but throughout it had acted with honesty of 
purpose. He felt satisfied that no other course was open. 


If we cannot yet beat swords into ploughshares, we 
like to hear that cannon balls are being converted into 
those useful implements. Messrs. Bissett & Sons, of 
the Greenbank Works, Blairgowrie, have received 116 
tons of old cannon balls, of obsolete form, for the ex- 
press purpose of melting them down and beating them in- 


to ploughshares.— Herald of Peace. 


A HERO OF PEACE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Conductor Bradley (always may his name 
Be said with reverence), as the swift doom came, 
Smitten to death, a crushed and mangled frame, 


Sank with the brake he grasped just where he stood 
To do the utmost that a brave man could, 
And die, if needful, as a true man should. 


Men stooped above him; women dropped their tears 
On that poor wreck beyond all hopes or fears, 
Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 


What heard they? Lo! the ghastly lips of pain, 
Dead to all thoughts save duty’s, moved again: 
‘* Put out the signal for the other train !”’ 


No nobler utterance since the world began 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 
Electric, through the sympathies of man. 


Ah me! how poor and noteless seem to this 
The sick bed dramas of self-consciousness, 
Our sensual fears of pain and hopes of bliss! 


Oh, grand, supreme endeavor! not in vain 
That last brave act of failing tongue and brain! 
Freighted with life the downward rushing train, 


Following the wrecked one, as wave follows wave, 
Obeyed the warning which the dead lips gave, 
** Others he saved, himself he could not save.’’ 


A PEACE SENATOR. 


On reading the following dispatch we wrote Senator 
Chace a letter not so much congratulating him as our- 
selves on his election to the U. S. Senate, and received 
the cordial response which we take the liberty to print. 

A dispatch dated Washington, D. C., Jan. 20, 1885, 
says Senator-elect Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island re- 
ceived to-day and to-night a large number of congratu- 
latory telegrams. His hand was shaken many times this 
afternoon and to-night by his friends in both houses. 
Chace was almost unknown in Washington when he came 
to the House in the last Congress. He has made for himself 
an enviable reputation in Congress as a counsellor and 
debater, and, at the same time, has made many warm 
friends. Everybody about the Capitol knows his keen 
but kindly face and his peculiar dress. Almost every- 
body knows that he is a consistent member of the Society 
of Friends, that he uses the ‘‘ thees” and ‘‘ thous” in 
conversation, and holds to the peaceable theories of his 
church. He never nominates a cadet to West Point or 
Annapolis, and he never votes for the military appropria- 
tion bills. Everybody knows, too, that he is honest, able 
and accomplished, and that he will make a very good 
senator. 

House or Representatives U. S., 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 26, 1885. 

Esteemed Friend: Thy cordial and grateful letter of 2ist 
instant was duly received. I hope to be favored in the future, 
as in the past, to lift up my voice on all proper occasions, in 
favor of every act of peace and good will in the earth. I am 
aware that the position in which I am now placed will not be one of 
haleyon repose, and | fear the thousand years of war is far from 
its end, and the thousand years of peace still far removed, but 
if we do our duty we shall be acquitted. 


Very sincerely, J. Cuace. 
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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. : 


Monday, Jan.5. At the Boston ministers’ meeting 
this morning it seemed a notable and kind Providence 
that Rev. George R. Leavitt, of Cambridge, should speak 
with great clearness, simplicity and instruectiveness 
on John vii: 38, showing how the Holy Spirit baptizes 
men not only for personal need of conviction and comfort 
but also for their work in saving men. I had been pon- 
dering the same passage, and it was an echo of my own 
impressions very suggestively stated. No one needs the 
second baptism more than those who labor for Peace on 
this passion-crazed, war-cursed earth. 


Jan. 5-11. This precious week of prayer I have been 
privileged to spend in a retired neighborhood by the sea- 
side, making efforts in daily meetings and otherwise to aid 
others in obtaining gospel peace as a personal experience. 
Alas, that I can not better exemplify it! At the close 
of the Sabbath services a few (twenty) remained to pray 
and some persons outside any church manifested interest. 
Heard a good sermon during the afternoon on Rom. i: 16. 


Jan. 13, 14, 15. All of these evenings I spent en- 
joyably in prayer-meeting ; the last two with the Baptist 
church in Medford. The topic of the final meeting was 
‘¢ Evidences from personal observation and experience of 
the Holy Spirit’s work.’’ 


Jan. 20. Preached at Everett in the vestry of the 
Congregational Church. 


Thursday, Jan. 22. A good conference and prayer- 
meeting at my home at West Medford. 


_ Jan. 23. A pleasant call, with Bible reading, sing- 
ing and prayer, on Mrs. Hannah B. Gott, widow of 
Deacon J. R. Gott, of Rockport, who to-day reached her 
er birthday in the ripeness of Christian work, faith and 
ope. 
Even down to old age th le shall prove 
Impartial, eternal, love. 


Sunday, Jan. 25. Preached A. M. for Rev. T. F. 
Waters, at the South Church, Ipswich, and in the evening 
for my classmate in College, Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, at 
the First Church. I called Saturday evening on the vener- 
able I. P. Cowles, brother of the commentator Prof. Cowles 
of Oberlin. Past fourscore, oppressed with years of blind- 
ness, Mr. Cowles still teaches Greek and Hebrew witha 
relish. He has the common belief that war must con- 
tinue till the millennium, and that still seems far off. ‘But 
even if we admit the right of man to know it to be far 
away, as we do not, why should we not labor as 
directly, earnestly and expectantly for the abolition 
of war as for that of any other national, social, or per- 
sonal sin? Each and all are intrenched in the bad 
recesses Of bad hearts and these God can change by 
apparently inadequate means. He has done it. He will 
do it. ‘*O, Lord; hasten it in thy time!” 

Ipswich is one of the most picturesque of the old his- 
toric towns of Massachusetts and has recently adequately 
celebrated her 250th anniversary as a town. 


Monday, Jan. 26. At the suggestion of Rev. R. W. 
Haskins, at Abington Centre, I gave a lecture before the 
Young People’s Association of that place. I was trou- 
bled with no inattention, and the local papers spoke as if 
the people were interested in the address on the new ( ?) 
topic, the coming reform, the abolition of war. It was 


every way a delightful visit in a Christian household and 
an excellent opportunity to teach the doctrines of Peace. 


Wednesday, Jan. 28. Attended Cumberland Con- 
ference of Congregational churches at the Bethel Church, 
Portland, Maine. The weather was intensely cold and the 
snow-storm boisterous and obstructive. It was a good 
meeting. Met with old friends from Harpswell, Maine, 
where I preached when I had been but one year in Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Thursday, Jan. 29. Unexpectedly called to minister 
at a funeral service to a deeply and very suddenly afflicted 
family at Woodfords, who were obliged to bury a dear 
Christian wife and mother. May God comfort them. I 
called on the Principal of a Portland grammar school 
and had a pleasant conversation on Arbitration and the 
desirableness of introducing peace topics as subjects of 
debate and composition in schools. (I wish the Peace 
Society had money to offer prizes to students for the 
best discussion of these subjects, which however small, 
if used,as the income of Charles Sumner’s bequest to 
Harvard College has not yet been, would stimulate the 
young to think on this subject. ) 

Friday, Jan. 30. Attended a meeting of 500 people 
from my native State of Maine, who live in what was the 
original town of Abington, Mass. Every county of Maine 
was represented. Our native State was honored with 
various expressions of love and veneration. 

Sunday, Feb. 1. Preached three times at Wilmington, 
Mass., and briefly addressed the Sabbath-school. A’ 
severe snow storm did not prevent good meetings, and 
some kind words, in favor of Universal Peace, from a 
number of persons. Rev. D. P. Noyes is the pastor of 
the church. , 


Monday, Feh. 2. Our Executive Committee held a 


, harmonious meeting and advised memorializing the State 


Legislatures and Congress, as soon as these bodies could 
be reached, in favor of a bill now pending which calls for 
an International Convention on Arbitration at Washington, 
and appropriates $100,000 to pay the expenses. The com- 
mittee also favored the publication of a small pamphlet, 
giving the history of Arbitration to date. Methods of 
securing public attention through the press were suggested 
by H. H. Leavitt, Esq., who was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Society. Rev. W. M. Cornell presided ; Rev. 
D. 8S. Coles acted as Secretary. Rev. H. C. Dunham 
offered prayer and afterwards reported the financial con- 
dition. The Society continues free from debt as it was a 
the last anniversary, notwithstanding greatly increased 
expenses. The Secretary gave notice that he wished to 
bring the subject of securing funds for the wider prose- 
cution of our work before the next meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to whom was referred the subject 
of a new Certificate of Life Membership—the former 
certifieates being exhausted, and the plate destroyed by 
fire. Encouraging letters were reported from Jonathan 
Chace, the new U. S. Senator, from Rhode Island, 
Senator Hoar, from Massachusetts, Alfred H. Love, of 
Philadelphia, Dr. R. McMurdy, of Washington, and other 
friends of peace. ‘The Secretary has opened correspond- 
ence also with the incoming President of the United 
States, and has received so far nothing but encouragement. 
from public men. The abolition of slavery, the cessation of 
duelling, the revival of industry and the horror of war in 
general excited at the South by our civil contest, seemed 
to him to open the way to some special effort in favor of 
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universal peace in the Southern State Legislatures and 
at the New Orleans Exposition now in progress. 

The committee approved of such action as he should 
deem wise and expedient and recommended immediate 
consultation by letter with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a 
life-long advocate of peace, now at the head of the 
woman’s *‘ exhibit ” at New Orleans. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. A Memorial to the Massachu setts 
Legislature and accompanying resolutions were drawn 
up. The former was signed by the President Hon. Ed- 
ward S. Tobey and presented to the House of Represen- 
tatives in Boston by Rev. Henry Hyde representative 
from Berlin, one of the most active and influential mem- 
bers. Hon. E. Boynton, Senator, of Medford, Middlesex 
Co., kindly consented to take charge of the Memorial 
when'it should come before the Senate. The Memorial, 
prepared and printed so that it may be used in any one of 
the United States, and certain resolutions recommended 
as an outline of what is suggested for the consideration of 
Congress, are given elsewhere. Copies can be had onap- 
plication to the Secretary by such friends of Peace as may 
wish to obtain signatures and secure legislative action in 
the several States. ‘They were at this date sent to friends 
in Maine, Illinois and Colorado. Vermont, which passed 
_ resolutions of this kind at the instance of Deacon Simeon 
Gilbert, of Pittsford, in 1834, will be asked to take further 
action. 

Sunday, Feb. 8. In the absence of our excellent pas- 
tor, Rev. E. C. Hood, I preached twice on the abolition 
-of war to good audiences, notwithstanding the snow storm, 
at our West Medford home. I also taught the Pastor's 
Bible class. Rev. Charles B. Smith who resides here and 
labors as chaplain in Dedham and as a Home Missionary 
in two other places, and who has had a life-long interest 
in Peace, expressed a purpose to make himself a life mem- 
ber by payment of $20.00. The people secured a like 
sum to confer the same favor upon our pastor. This 
thoughtfulness as to our pecuniary needs is not the less 
grateful because not universal where the cause is pre- 
sented. Other objects entirely worthy of support, have 
been so much more earnestly pressed upon the attention 
of the churches in recent years, that Peace and its de- 
mands have been too often crowded out. 

Monday, Feb. 9. Rev. A. H. Heath from the grand 
old peace-loving city of New Bedford read in Boston a 
very brilliant and eloquent essay on ‘‘ Freedom,” especi- 
ally freedom of thought on religious subjects. The 
highest and best development of freedom is that which 
grows to its maturity under limitations and restraint. 
This he showed by a wealth of imagery and illustration 
that seemed to exceedingly soothe and comfort those who, 
conscious of intellectual limitations and believing in cer- 
tain bounds to theological thought, have been restive 
under somewhat frequent intimations that they had ‘‘done 
up their thinking.” The Secretary gladly accepted a 
cordial invitation from Rev. Mr. Heath to address his 
people at an early day as to the present aspects of our 
cause and work. In former years the people of New 
Bedford have been among our very stanchest friends and 
supporters. 

Friday, Feb. 13. Attended the Council called for my 
dismissal from the Rockport, Mass., pastorate and the 
installation of my successor, Rev. A. F. Norcross, who 
comes with every promise of abundant usefulness. It was 
a thought-breeding and prayer-inspiring thing to stand 
and publicly commit to another what for five years had 


been the burden of my heart. The sea sounding near 
us, the irregular Boston-like streets of the old town, the 
noble church edifice rescued from debt, the attentive 
faces on which I looked from that pulpit so many Sab- 
baths—all these things reminded me of the pathetic words 
of Longfellow, which I heard him read at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1875, at the Semi-Centennial of his class : 


O, ye familiar scenes, 
That once were mine, but are no longer mine,— 


Yet they are thine, O Lord, and many of souls there 
prayed for, will be thine when ‘there is no more sea”’ 
and ‘‘thou makest up thy jewels.” ‘To Thee and to him 
Thou hast called to shepherd this flock, I commit and 
consecrate them in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
With Him I leave them all. Lord, now kindly show me 
the “ other sheep,” ‘‘ not of this fold” to whom thou wilt 
be pleased to send me ‘‘ shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace.” My ordination vows are upon me. I 
have in no sense “‘ left the ministry.” 

The ‘Charge to the Pastor” contained some playful 
allusions to free pastor’s pews, parsonages, trade dis- 
counts, certain social relations to ‘‘ one’s own people,” 
some forms of ministerial fellowship and cordiality, which, 
like other ‘‘ blessings, brighten as they take their flight.”’ 
The speaker disclaimed for his brother Secretaries the 
charges sometimes made of one-sidedness, mendicancy, 
dulness in speech and a mercenary spirit, and asked for 
them on the part of this and all pastors, cordial sympa- 
thy and welcome, as they proffer aid in promoting some 
of the highest interests of the kingdom of God, of which, 
among other causes, Peace was an essential part. 

Sunday, Feb. 15. Preached on God’s giving of Christ 
(Jno. iii: 16). How unlike the practice of the heathen 
whose religions demand a sacrifice of the worshipper and 
furnish none as the ground of his faith and pardon. God’s 
unmerited, unexpected and singular gift of that most 
precious to himself was held up not only to excite grati- 
tude towards Him, but also imitation. A Christian 
must give, hoping for nothing in return as payment for 
his act, if he would be like God in Christ. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. Attended the annufl meeting of 
the Alumni of Bowdoin College. Allusion was made to 
the fact that conversation with President Appleton, its 
first President, towards the close of his noble life, first 
inspired William Ladd to enter on his life-work for peace. 
President Appleton, with the eyes of a seer, felt the need 
of Peace Societies and was sanguine as to their final suc- 
cess in helping wean the world from war. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. The parable of the tares seemed 
more fruitful than ever in Christian thought and teaching 
under the skilful presentation of our pastor and others. 
How insidiously the enemy of all peace sows tares. How 
soundly men have been buried in spiritual sleep over the 
mines with which war has sapped the entire moral world! 
_ Sunday, Feb. 22. Somehow the face of George Wash- 
ington as well as his words seem antagonistic to his mar- 
tial life. His heart longed for nothing so much as peace. 

This chilly season now again 
Brings fo its annual round the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 
Amid the wreck of thrones shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame, 
And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 


Instinctively, we never class Washington, General 
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though he was, with Alexander and Bonaparte, those 
cruel butchers of men. His unselfish aims and self-for- 
getful sacrifices were not those of the typical warrior. 

Preached at Berlin, Mass., on “The better way” 
(1 Cor. xii: 31). What does “ Charity” (or love) teach 
as to the spirit, the facts and the system of war? It was 
a satisfaction to preach the Gospel of peace where, when 
I was about resigning my pastorate to accept my present 
position, a most excellent brother said, ‘‘ How dare you 
leave preaching the Gospel?” 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


It is a cause of congratulation that the Washington 
Monument dedicated by Winthrop’s masterly oration, 
Feb. 21, stands as a memorial, not so much of a warrior 
or a battle as for Washington, “first in Peace.” Mr. 
Winthrop truly said : 

Our Washington Needle, while it has all of the severe 
simplicity, and far more than all of the massive grandeur, 
which were the characteristics of Egyptian architecture, 
bears no inscriptions whatever, and none are likely ever 
to becarved onit. Around its base bas-reliefs in bronze 
may possibly one day be placed, illustrative of some of 
the great events of Washington’s life; while on the ter- 
race beneath may, perhaps, be arranged emblematic fig- 
ures of Justice and Patriotism, of Peace, Liberty and 
Union. All this, however, may well be left for future 
years, or even for future generations. Each succeeding 
generation, indeed, will take its own pride in doing what- 
ever may be wisely done in adorning the surroundings of 
this majestic pile, and in thus testifymg its own homage 
to the memory of the Father of his country. Yet to the 
mind’s eye of an American patriot those marble faces 
will never seem vacant—never seem void or voiceless. 
No mystic figures or hieroglyphical signs will, indeed, 
be described on them. No such vain-glorious words as 
“ Conqueror,” or “ Chastiser of Foreign Nations,” nor 
any such haughty assumption or heathen ascription as 
‘** Child of the Sun,” will be deciphered on them. But 
ever and anon, as he gazes, there will come flashing 
forth in letters of living light some of the great words, 
and grand precepts, and noble lessons of principle and 
duty, which are the matchless bequest of Washington to 
his country and to mankind. 


—The Abington, Mass., Herald of Jan. 30, speaks as 
follows of a course of lectures in progress in that beautiful 
town. The young people’s association which is providing 
the course of free lectures are so far to be heartily congratu- 
lated. The first lecture was brim full of fun, the second 
brim full of philanthropy; to be sure much of the fun of 
the first was at the expense of the world’s chief benefac- 
tor—reform, but then that was of course only “‘ for the 
fan of it.” Evidently only fun was intended in the first, 
but the last evidently meant business ; a little the largest 
reform business that has yet been undertaken—*‘ The 
Abolition of War,’’ which was the subject of Rev. R. B. 
Howard’s lecturé last Monday evening; not much fun in 
that subject, but lots of eloquence and lots of work, well 
done then and there, and lots of work well laid out for 
others to accomplish. Tile audience. was large and 


appreciative. 


RECENT LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


From Rev. Richard Edwards, LL. D.,of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., ex-president of Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity 

**You certainly have my cordial sympathy and 
good-will in your present undertaking. To substitute 
arbitration for the bloody and demoralizing wars that 
sometimes prevail among civilized and Christian nations, 
so called, is a consummation devoutly to be wished. It 
would be like the change from the practice of bloody pri- 
vate revenge to the reign of righteous law. The cruelty 
of the killing process in war is a small part of its evil. 
Its debasing and brutalizing influence upon human char- 
acter is a far more serious thing. It may be truly said 
that this nation has not yet recovered from the demoral- 
ization caused by our war for the Union; and that con- 
test had in it something far nobler than anything found 
in most wars.” 


Mr. Tuthill King of Chicago, under date of Jan. 24, ac- 
compunies his remittance with the following kind words 
(he is fourscere and among the founders of that great city) : 

‘*T enclose this with the earnest wish that it may be to 
the good cause of Universal Peace as a glass of cold water to 
the thirsty. Let us labor and pray wherever, in the Prov- 
dence of God, our lot may be cast. Oh, give glory to 
our dear Lord who rules and reigns among the armies of 
Heaven and the inhabitants of the earth, who said, and it 
was done, who commanded, and it stood fast. 

; Yours, for every good word and work.” 


From Rev. Newell T. Dutton, a soldier and officer 

during the civil war, now pastor of the Baptist Church. 
Hovutton, Mx., Feb. 1, 1885. 

I can say in regard to ~ { army life and experience that while 
my convictions of duty led me to enter the army, and while I 
think now, as I did then, that I was right, yet the dad influences in 
a moral sense outweighed the good, and impressions were made 
which will never be lost or effaced in this life. God’s providence 
wonderfully cared for me and kept me from much that was evil, 

»but in a majority of cases 1 am sure this was not so, and the 
evil influences prevailed. A generation almost has not sufficed to 
do away with them from our nation. A celebrated painter said that 
he could never look upon an evil picture without its coming up 
before him and marring his own work when at his easel. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘ War is a dead waste, save to wipe 
the slate clean for the ciphering of a noble fate.’’ 

My best wishes and prayers go with you in your work. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


At a public meeting in Fraserburgh, last month, a cotter’s 
wife, Mrs. Whyte, New Aberdour, was presented with 
the silver medal of the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, together with an address on vellum, and a sum of 
£10, in recognition of her conspicuous bravery shown at 
the wreck of the steamer William Hope, of Dundee, on 
the Aberdeenshire coast in October last. Mrs. Whyte 
was first on the beach, and rushed into the sea in face 
ef a fearful surf, which almost carried her away; she 
secured a rope thrown from the vessel, by means of which 
the crew were rescued. The Town Clerk, in making the 
presentation, remarked that the deed performed stood 
unrivalled in the history of female bravery in Scotland. 
Mrs. Whyte has also been awarded the Board of Trade 
medal, and has received sums of money from different 


sources throughout the country.— Herald of Peace. 
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MUSKETS IN SCHOOLS... 
BY W. LLOYD GARRISON, JUN. 


* I should like to add my protest to yours, against the 
appropriation for muskets in thé public schools, although 
for different reasons. I have three boys who are to be 
influenced by the decision. My daughters it will not con- 
cern. I notice that whenever I oppose the military drill 
on moral grounds I am invariably met with the argument 
of its physical advantages. In vain I plead that my boys 
have the gymnasium, football, baseball, tennis, rowing, 
swimming, bicycles, etc., until the chief aim of life seems 
to centré in athletics. Alas! these are nought without 
the drill. 

Nobody manifests anxiety for the physical well-being 
of my girls. They ride no bicycles and kick no footballs. 
They swing no bats. They are not invited te participate 
in military drills. They are handicapped with garments 
that cramp the body and make exercise weariness. The 
Committee on Public Education is too busy in adding the 
‘* wasteful and ridiculous excess” of musket-drilling 
to over-exercised boys to think of their puny sis- 
ters who dwindle by their side. How much $10,000 
might do towards teaching girls the laws of healt! I 
have another difficulty. I want my boys brought up to 
love peace and to abhor war. I try to inspire them with 
the spirit of our Saviour, who, instead of inciting to vio- 
lence and shooting human beings with muskets, inculcates 
the higher and more truly courageous method of over- 
coming evil with good. I illustrate the lesson by His 
life, and show them how much greater and nobler it was 
to die for a principle than it would have been for Him tuo 
kill a hundred of His persecutors. Then I read to them 
from Longfellow’s beautiful poem, The Arsenal at 
Springfield ”— 

** Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
- There were no need of arsenals or forts; 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred; 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain!’’ 


You may imagine how quickly the moral impression I 
try to give my boys is dissipated by the example of the 
military drill at school. 1 do not wish to have them 
taught the use of firearms, or the art of fighting. I pro- 
test, with all the earnestness of my being, against such 
demoralizing instruction. 

Especially am I opposed to their entering the militia 
when they are of lawful age. To my thinking, such asso- 
ciations are to be shunned. The svcial habits inseparable 
from military companies, the drinking, the tobacco, the 
profanity, I shall labor to make repugnant to my boys. 
It is a wretched school of morals, and I shall continue to 
cry out against the perverted public sentiment that en- 
courages such an ambition in ingenuous youth. And I 
hold to the conviction that to force taxes from the com- 
munity to pay for muskets with which to teach children 
the trade of war, is an evidence of the state of barbarism 
in which this country, which boasts of its civilization and 
Christianity, is at present grovelling.— Boston Transcript. 


—The Pennsylvania Peace Society received $138 in 
-envelopes at a recent tea party at St. George Hall. A 
gentleman gave the leading peace and arbitration men of 
Philadelphia adinner party on New Year’s day, St. Cloud 
Hotel, in that city, . 


‘| calls ‘* civic courage.” 


RICHARD COBDEN. 


1804-65. 


Pure-hearted Hero of a bloodless fight ; 
Clean-handed Captain in a painless war; 
Soar, spirit, to the realms of Truth and Light, 

- Where the just are! 
If orie poor cup of ‘water given shall have 
Due recognition in the Day of Dread, 
Angels may welcome this one, for he gave 
A nation bread ! 


His bays are sullied by no crimson stain; 
His battles cost no life, no land distressed; 
The victory that closed the long campaign, 
The vanquished bless’d! 


No narrow patriot bounded by the strand 
Of his own Isle—he led a new advance, 
And opened, with the olive-branch in hand, 

The ports of France; 


Charming base hate of centuries to cease, 
And laying upon humbie piles of Trade, 
Foundation for that teeming reign of Peace, 

For which he prayed, 


This, the sole blot on which detraction darts, 
Willing to make his rounded fame decrease 
That in his inmost soul, and heart of hearts, 
He worshipped Peace. 
But One blessed Peacemakers long years ago; 
And since, in common clay, or stately vault, 
Seldom has Hero rested, stained by so 
Superb a fault. 


AN INFIRMITY OF NOBLE MINDS. 


It is a curious fact, which has been noted by M. de 
Lamartine, that naval and military men, though brave as 
lions in actual conflict, are singularly lacking in what he 
When not actually fighting, they 
seem to be in a state of chronic fright, ever making their 
respective countries resound with cries of terror and appre- 
hension. Can this arise from their having nothing par- 
ticular to do during ‘‘ the piping times of peace”? If so, 
would it not be possible to find some occupation for them 
besides the busy idleness of exercising, manceavring, aad 
cruising? Many of our officers are men of great force and 
activity of mind. When they have nothing serious to 
engage their thoughts, they come, by dint of dwelling 
constantly on mere professional ideas, to look upon all 
men as mere fighting animals, and to think it impossible 
that civilized and Christian nations can live side by side 
on this earth, which God has created for the common 
habitation of humanity, with any other feelings than 
those of mutual hatred and hostility. To their imagina- 
tion, their neighbors, though they may be dwelling in 
perfect contentment and quietness beside them, thinking 
no evil, and intent only on pursuing their industrial occu- 
pations, are always eagerly looking for an opportunity to 
rush into slaughter and rapine, “* standing like greyhounds 
in the slips, straining upon the start.” - 


—Rev. H. C. Dunham has a suggestive article in The 


Peacemaker on ‘* America Peacemaker among Na- 


tions.” 
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RECENT PEACE MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, read at a Peace Conference, at Darlington, 
Jan. 30, 1885, a most interesting and instructive paper 
on the work of that Society, past and present. Begin- 
ning in 1816 soon after Waterloo, he continues the history 
to 1885. In these nearly seventy years, memorials and 
deputations have been promptly sent to rulers, and peti- 
tions to Parliaments. A protest has been fearlessly and 
persistently made against unjust wars. French, German, 
Spanish and Italian translations of the principal peace 
publications have been issued and circulated in those 
countries. Peace Societies, co-operating with the Eng- 
lish, have been organized in America, and in most 
European countries. 

Peace Congresses were held 1848-51, in Brussels, Paris 
and Frankfort. ‘I have myself,” said Mr. Richard, 
‘*visited the Continent at least twenty times, and have had 
the honor of advocating our principles, of Peace and 
Arbitration, in many, I may almest say, in most, of the 
cities of Europe, including Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Pesth, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, Frankfort, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Bremen, Cologne, The Hague, Amsterdam, Genoa, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and Turin. What has come of 
this?” In a remarkable article in the Journal Des 
Debats (1859), M. Parodal, the most distinguished poli- 
tical writer of his time, said: 

‘** Not only are the English inclined, in these days, to 
consider war barbarous, but a considerable part of the 
English public, deeply imbued with Christian ideas, re- 
gard it asasin. They hesitate long, and they weigh all 
the circumstances, before admitting their right of draw- 
ing the sword, which a short time back gave such little 
trouble to the conscience of nations or Sovereigns. This 
tolerably numerous portion of the public have come, by 
degrees, to apply to the conduct of nations those absolute 
maxims that constitute the ideal of Christian life.” 

It was not so once. Itisso now. But I may be asked 
by some of those intensely practical men who usually are 
the most impracticable of buman creatures—*‘ Well these, 
after all, are only opinions, though it may be of disin- 
terested and distinguished men. But have you any facts 
which prove any progress as the result of your efforts?’’ 
Well, I think we have. First of all, we can point to a 
great advance in regard to the question of Arbitration. 
At our instance, and for the first time, so far as I know, 
in the history of nations, Mr. Cobden brought forward a 
Motion on this subject in the British Parliament, which, 
when it was first announced, was received, as I can testify, 
for I was present on the occasion, by a murmur of half 
surprise and half derision, but which led to a very grave 
and important debate. Later on, a Motion on the same 
subject, of a more decided character, though in humbler 
hands, was carried by a considerable majority, and that 

Jed to similar triumphs in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
in the House of Representatives and Senate of the United 
States, in the States General of Holland, in the Second 
Chamber of the Diet of Sweden, in the House of Dep- 
uties and Senate of Belgium. Well, I think, it is some- 
thing to have elicited from Legislatures representing 
some 120 millions of the human race, a formal and 
deliberate declaration in favor of Arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for war; and we are not without hope that ere 
long a similar motion will be carried in the French Cham- 
ber, through the eloquent advocacy of M. #rederic Passy, 
who has already several times introduced the subject in 


But that is not all; for the Peace Society, by a Deputa- 
tion to the Plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers, who 
were negotiating the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, succeeded 
in securing, in one of the Protocols of that Treaty, a 
solemn recognition of the same principle by the repre- 
sentatives of England, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia 
and Italy, which was subsequently adopted by forty other 
Governments, who, by resolution of the Congress, were 
invited to give their adhesion to it. This may be deemed 
a small matter by some; it was not so regarded by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, when discussing the terms of the Treaty, 
in the House of Commons, said, ‘‘ As to the proposal to 
submit international differences to arbitration, I think it 
is in itself a great triumph. It is, perhaps, the first time 
that the representatives of the principal nations of 
Europe have given an emphatic utterance to sentiments 
which contain, at least, a qualified disapproval of a resort 
to war, and asserted the supremacy of reason, justice, 
humanity and religion.” 

We can further point to such facts as these, that with- 
in the present century, and almost all of them since the 
Peace Society has been established, there have been no 
fewer than thirty-seven cases of successful Arbitration, of 
which, about a dozen have been between our own country 
and different States. At what an increasing ratio this is 
going on, was very strikingly shown in a speech delivered 
by Sir Charles Dilke, two years ago, when he stated that 
while in the years between 1830 and 1870 there have 
been four Arbitrations in which we were concerned, that 
is, one in each decade, in the ten years between 1870 and 
1880, after the success of the Alabama Arbitration had 
borne fruit, there were no less than seven. Suill more 
important is the fact, that Treaties in which an Arbitra- 
tion clause is inserted are multiplying rapidly; those 
made between Italy alone and different countries, thanks 
to the influence of Signor Mancini, amounting to nineteen. 
I am far from saying that all this has been done by the 
direct influence of the Peace Society. But I do think we 
may say this, that the persistency with which we have 
urged this principle on the attention of Governments and 
nations, must have had some indirect influence in pro- 
moting these triumphs. 


— Arbitration as a substitute for a legal contest is 
often very satisfactory. Arbitration which is a substi- 
tute for strikes and mobs is even more desirable. But Arbi- 
tration between contending nations as a substitute for war 
is the present great want of mankind. But Arbitration 
cannot always satisfactorily settle questions, the difficul- 
ties of which arise from legal distinctions and conflicting 
evidence which need sifling and which make demands 
on legal knowledge and judicial investigation and deci- 
sion. Hence it is necessary not only that Arbitration in 
general but that an International Court should be provided 
for. A High Court of nations which, by its learning and 
its fairness, should command the respect of mankind, has 
long been one object for which Peace Societies have la- 
bored. Memorials for this object are again being pre- 
sented to the State Legislatures and Congress by the 
American Peace Society. 


The growth and grip of Mormonism, by Prof. George 
N. Marden of Colorado College, is a neatly printed pam- 
phlet. It is concise, accurate and instructive. The dia- 
grams are at once impressive. We endorse Dr. Abbot's 
words, ‘+ the clearest account of the rise, development and 


the tribune. 


present condition of Mormonism that we have ever seen.” 
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CLARA HARLOWE BARTON. 
Her Work at Home and Abroad. 
BY MISS M. E. THALHEIMER. 


Among all the changes wrought by the progress of 
the Christian ages, none is so remarkable as the advent 
of sympathy as an organizing power in human affairs. 

It is true that principles of pity and forbearance were 
inwrought as essential elements in the Hebrew system ; 
and even in Spartan and Roman society, humane impulses 
were not wanting; but the recognized authority of Chris- 
tian compassion, in confining to their narrowest limits 
the ferocities of war, belongs pre-eminently to our own 
time. He who maketh the wrath of man to praise Him, 
has caused the white flowers of love and peace to blossom 
even in the horrid rifts and chasms ploughed by war. 

The humble ministrations of countless ‘‘ Sisters,” un- 
known and unpretending, have alleviated dying agonies on 
numberless battle-fields ; the glorious example of Florence 
Nightingale and her band of helpers can never be for- 
gotten ; but in no one has the spirit of mercy found more 
effective embodiment than in our own countrywoman, 
Clara Barton. 

A soldier’s daughter, adding to the humane impulses 
that characterize all Christian women, a concentration of 
energy and an organizing talent that must always be rare, 
—she accepted with promptness the guidance of events, 
and throwing heart, soul and fortune into the cause of 
mercy, moved in advance of the noble army of workers 
who had yet to be organized for concerted action. 

The Massachusetts Sixth had been attacked in its 
march through Baltimore. Thirty wounded men from 
Miss Barton’s native State, some of them her former 
pupils, were conveyed to the Capitol at Washington. 
The suddenness of the crisis found no preparation to 
meet it. It was Sunday: street-cars were not yet in ex- 
istence, and no omnibus was moving. Miss Barton hired 
five negroes, loaded them with food and delicacies for the 
sick, and proceeded to the temporary hospital. As soon 
as the immediate wants of her patients had been sup- 
plied, she read them news from home, and commenced 
the enormous correspondence which lasted all through 
the war, by writing letters for those who were disabled by 
their wounds. Mothers and sisters at home heard of her 
prompt action and begged her to become their agent in 
distributing comforts to those whom they could not reach. 
Churches and sewing societies did likewise, and her soli- 

room was filled with tons of freight, until the mili- 
tary officials granted her storage for her supplies. 

This work could not long be confined to the Capital. 
Painfully feeling the unusualness of her position, she yet 
saw that ‘*‘ New occasions teach new duties,” and was the 


’ first to arrive on the battle-fields of Manassas, Centreville, 


Chantilly and Antietam with comfort for the wounded. 
While the last named battle,—one of the fiercest of 
modern times, was raging all about her from morning to 
night, with face blackened and throat parched by the sul- 
pbhur smoke, she was constantly employed in making gruel, 
which carried untold relief to the wounded and fainting for 
miles along the line. When night came the surgeon had 
but one small piece of a candle with which to alleviate the 
hours of darkness for a thousand wounded men. Miss 
Barton had brought with her thirty lanterns and a supply 
of candles, and the happiness of affording this relief 
seemed to her an ample reward for the terrible ex- 


Space would fail to tell multitudes of similar incidents. 
Heartily in sympathy with the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, as she was, her best place for effective 
action seemed to be on the skirmish-line, where her fertil- 
ity of resource had full play. After the disastrous 
battles near Fredericksburg, fifty wounded men were 
bronght one night, frozen and starved, into her camp, 
having lain helpless on the snowy ground for several days. 
An old chimney was instantly torn down by her orders ; 
the bricks heated in the great fires, and laid about the 
men, who, wrapped in blankets and plied with stimu- 
lants and suitable food, were soon restored to vital warmth 
and sank into comfortable sleep. 

A young Confederate officer was brought in mortally 
wounded. Miss Barton relieved his sufferings, though 
the end could not be delayed. Just then a summons 
called her to Fredericksburg to organize hospitals and 
diet-kitchens. The officer begged her not to go. She 
replied that duty commanded, and she had no choice. 

** Lady,” said the wounded rebel, ‘* you have been very 
kind to me, I owe it to you to tell you what a few hours 
ago I would have died rather than reveal. The whole 
arrangement of the Confederate troops and artillery is in- 
tended as a trap for your people. Do not go over, for 
you will go to certain death.” 

She waited only to close his eyes, then crossed the 
bridge and was weleumed by the Ninth Corps, as an 
angel of deliverance. She remained with them through 
the terrible battle and retreat till the last of the 
wounded were brought safely over the river. 

Several severe illnesses in the course of the war com- 
pelled a temporary withdrawal from her labors, but she 
returned undaunted to the charge, plunging into yet more 
arduous and painful tasks, as the need became more des- 
perate. Toward the end of the war, she established and 
tor two years maintained at Washington, by the expendi- 
ture of her entire means, a Bureau of Records to which 
friends at home may apply for all attainable information 
concerning the missing. Congress recognized this part 
of her service by unanimously voting an appropriation of 
$15,000 to reimburse her and secure the continuance of 
her work. She visited most of the cemeteries in the 
South where Union soldiers were buried, and so far as it 
was possible to ascertain the names of the silent sleepers, 
marked their graves for the future recognition of friends. 

Her whole duty,—as her generous heart had conceived 
it—to her own countrymen being thus accomplished, Miss 
Barton visited Europe in 1869, and was warmly wel- 
comed by many who had followed her efforts with sym- 
pathy and admiration. The Franco-German War, break- 
ing out the following year, gave her a new series of op- 
portunities. The Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
whose guest she was, first engaged her to organize a mili- 
tary hospital ; and other German princesses were glad to 
follew the example. She had also an active part in the 
establishment of the Ambulance Service in the German 
armies. 

With the conquering party she entered Strasbourg Sept, 
29, 1870, not to join in the triumph, but to carry relief to 
the starving and homeless, whose houses had been burnt. 
During the next eight months she personally supervised 
the cutting of 30,000 garments, and supplied work to 250 
women of the more intelligent class, mostly mothers of 
families. The liberal payment which they received kept 
at least 1200 persons from starvation, while the garments 
were distributed among those whose need was greatest. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


After the signing of the Geneva Convention by Presi- 
dent Arthur in March, 1882, Miss Barton was placed at 
the head of the ‘‘ American Association of the Red 
Cross,’’ whose objects are: ‘‘To organize a system of 
national relief and apply the same, in mitigating the 
sufferings caused by war, pestilence, famine and other 
calamities.” 

The same good work was continued at Paris, which 
Miss Barton visited before the smoke and terror of the 
Communist occupation had died away. Here, and over a 
great part of the field of war, she distributed relief from 
funds entrusted to her by friends in America. 

It only remains to add that the stern and terrible ex- 
periences through which Miss Barton has passed have 
never availed to destroy the charm of her low, sweet voice 
and eminently womanly presence. Avoiding publicity, 
—forgetting herself in devotion to the suffering,—her life 
has been a pure and illustrious manifestation of the Spirit 
of Peace. 


A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


The Plymouth County Journal in a very cordial and 
appreciative notice of a lecture by the Secretary, was 
misled by its reporter into the following statement, at- 
tributed to the lecturer. 

‘* The soldier seems to consider everything as his which 
comes within his control and totally disregards the rights 
of others and his own duty as a Christian man.’’ On the 
other hand the speaker conceded to many soldiers the 
very highest Christian virtues. He certainly never be- 
lieved and never said what is here attributed to him. 
One of his points, illustrated by facts coming under his 
own observation, was, that the rights of property are not 
regarded in war as in peace, and the soldier is thus taught 
to prize them less, and that the great brilliancy of military 
piety was owing at least, in part, to the gloomy sur- 
roundings. 

As darkness shows us realms of light 
We never saw by day. 

“Even Capt. Hedley Vicars,” said a wise and thought- 
ful minister who admired the memoir of that godly 
soldier, ‘‘showed diminution of spirituality in the camp and 
trenches of Sevastopol.” ‘‘ People wonder and put it in 
the papers because I ask a blessing at my table, but no- 
body notices such an act in the man of very ordinary 
piety at home,” said a Christian officer, in the Civil war to 
the writer. 


—The Dynamiters are not cultivated men and do not 
make nice distinctions. Hon. Mr. Finerty, M. C., of 
Chicago, calls attention to the fact that they only do 
privately what armies and navies by means of mines 
and torpedoes, deftly concealed, are honored for doing 
in public wars! ‘They do not distinguish between the 
acts of a person or an association of persons who have 
‘*declared war’’ against England and that which would 
occur, if Ireland’s independence was declared and a civil 
war ensued. We see at once the necessary distinction 
between revenge thus executed in cowardly ways endanger- 
ing people innocent of any offence, and the bombardment 
of a town containing women and children by a disciplined 
army subject to that elastic code, ‘tthe laws of war.’’ 
But we are not surprised that ignorant, angered and un- 
scrupulous men sometimes fail to see it. War dulls the 
moral sense, and some soldiers keep doing after their 
discharge what they did in army life. 


A DAY WELL SPENT. 


If we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done; 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count the day well spent. 


But if, through all the live-long day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
© act, most small, 

That helped some soul and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


HOW OTHERS SPEAK OF US. 
[From the Springfield, Mass., Union.]} 


The name American Peace Society had always held 
but a vague significance in my mind, and as many others 
may be in the same situation [ will give them the benefit 
of the information I received from the Secretary. This 
society, which is about seventy years old, devotes itself 


‘to preventing war and the things that excite and foster 


war. It is at work on the laws of nations, to harmonize 
and codify them; upon politicians, to enlighten and in- 
fluence them ; upon religious congregations, to enlist their 
co-operation ; and upon State Legislatures and Congress, 
to promote action that will secure umpires in place of 
armies. 

It seeks to establish also a ‘‘ congress of nations,” 
cemposed of competent men from different countries, 
who are thoroughly informed on the subject of inter- 
national laws, to whom important questions of abitration 
might be left for judgment. This society is indorsed and 
supported by peace-loving people and pushes its work 
quietly, persistently and effectively in this country and 
with associated societies in every country of soldier- 
ridden Europe. Armies, navies, forts and arsenals, it 
regards only as accessories of the police to preserve do- 
mestic order. Great standing armies and navies provoke 
hostilities by making nations willing to fight. Hence the 
policy of the Peace and Arbitration society is to reduce 
armaments in this and every land to the smallest number 
and the least cost possible. The standing army of the 
United States is 20,000, those of Europe 5,000,000. Can 
any thing be done in time of peace? is often asked. 
That is the most fitting time to urge the cause, for in time 
of war men will not stop to reason, and it is to be hoped 
that by having competent arbitrators, war may be pre- 
vented. An able little paper, called the American Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, is issued bi-monthly 
by this society and is edited by the secretary, who also 
presents the cause from pulpits of every denomination, 
meeting with cordial reception everywhere. 


—Every man is his own ancestor, and every man is his own 
heir. He devises his own future, and he inherits his own past. 
— Dr. H. F. Hedge. 


Often by illusions cheated, 
Often baffied and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 
He, by toil and self-denial, 
To the highest shall attain. 


—Longfellow. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


MEMORIAL. 


The following is issued by the American Peace Society 
with the design of presenting it after signatures to the 
Legislatures of each State. 


To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of —— in Legislature assembled :— 


The American Peace Society, an association devoted 
to the prevention of War, would hereby respectfully me- 
morialize your honorable body on behalf of a bill, entitled 
** A Bill to promote Peace among the Nations by the es- 
tablishment of an International Tribunal, or some fixed 
principle of Arbitration,’’ introduced to the National 
House of Representatives, by Hon. I. Newton Evans, 
of Pennsylvania, March 3d, 1884, and by that body re- 
ferred to its Committee on Foreign Relations, a copy of 
which may be found on the following page. We would 
respectfully pray you to adopt resolutions approving 
the same, and urging its speedy passage by the United 
States Congress. 

Forty-EigutH Coneress, First Session. 
In The House of Representatives, March 3d, 1884. 


Read twice, referred to the Committee on Foreign. 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. I. Newton Evans introduced the following Bill : — 
A BILL 


To promote Peace among the Nations by the establish- 
ment of an International Tribunal or some fixed principle 
of Arbitration. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, 

Section 1. That the President be, and is hereby au- 
thorized and requested to enter into negotiations with all 
Governments for the establishment of some International 
Tribunal, or some fixed principle of Arbitration, by which 
all difficulties and disputes between nations may be set- 
tled peaceably and wars prevented. 


Sec. 2. That the President be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to invite all the Governments of North and South 
America, and, in his discretion, any other Governments, 
to send delegates to an international convention to be 
held in Washington, at such time as he may designate, 
for the purpose of considering and determining the best 
measures to promote peace and amity among the nations ; 
and the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated to pay the expenses of executing this 
act.’’ 


The foregoing Bill embodies a principle which has re- 
ceived the approval of the leading statesmen of this and 
other countries, and which in various forms has been 
approved by several State Legislatures in former years ; 
notably by a unanimous vote of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1853. It is the only bill now pending before 


Congress on this subject, and we deem it of vital impor- 
tance to the great principle of arbitration as a preven- 
tive and substitute for war, that it become a law. 
On behalf of the American Peace Society. 
Epwarp S. Toser, President. 


Rowtanp B. Howarp, Secretary. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 

The following resolutions have been prepared in order 
to aid legislators in discussing and passing upon the 
Memorial to the United States Congress which each 
State Legislature will be asked to forward to Washing- 
ton. They are published for suggestive criticism. 

Whereas, it is the duty of all nations to avoid by every 
honorable means the burden and curse of war, and to 
establish peace upon the broadest and most permanent 
basis possible ; 

And, Whereas, it seems to be the policy of the United 
States Government to insist on the insertion in its treaties 
with foreign governments a stipulation that controversies 
arising under the terms of such treaties, on the failure of 
negotiations, shall be referred to umpires, mutually satis- 
factory, whose decision shall be final and authoritative. 

1. Resolved, That the Senate of the United States should re- 
fuse to ratify ~ treaty which omits such a stipulation. 

2. Resolved, That in order to render the principle of Arbi- 
tration permanently practical, a standing High Court of Arbi- 
tration composed of persons chosen by each covenanting nation, 
on account of their peculiar fitness, ought to be constituted, to 
which should be referred for consideration and settlement those 
a a which have hitherto, too often; been left to trial by 

attle. 

3. Resolved, That a Convention or Congress of representa- 
tives from the nations, to adjust differences of international laws 
and usage, ought by mutual agreement to be called at some 
place most suitable and convenient, which might also agree 
upon the general character and powers of the aforesaid Court of 
Arbitration. 

4. Resolved, That the Bill introduced into the National 
House of Representatives March 3, 1884, by the Hon. I. New- 
ton Evans of Pennsylvania, which provides for the calling of 
such a Convention at Washington by the United States Govern- 
ment, meets with our approval, and we would hereby respect- 
fully memorialize and petition the Congress of the United States 
to pass said bill, so that it may speedily become a law. 

5. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions properly pre- 

ared and signed, be forwarded to each of the two Houses of 
ongress and also to each Senator and Representative now in 
Congress from the State of —— 


ABOUT OUR WAR. 

The constantly recurring question put, as if unanswerable, 
to each other and to Peace men by those who try to ex- 
cuse themselves for indifference to our efforts is, “ Well, 
what could Arbitration have done to avert our civil war?” 
After the blow was struck it might have been powerless 
as any mild word or measure is apt to be when human 
passions are aroused and dominant. But it is our convic- 
tion that Longfellow sang the truth : 


‘*Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.’’ 


If a tithe of the cost of the civil war had been expend- 
ed in humbly and persistently teaching the doctrines of 
personal liberty for all men, white and black, North and 
South, and also the New Testament doctrine of Peace 
among belligerent spirits, especially at the South; if 
love and prayer had been permitted to inspire and lead 
in the intercourse of the sections and the golden rule had 
been taught instead of the doctrines of hate and revenge, 
who can say that a murderous, demoralizing war would 
have been necessary in order to preserve the Union and 


abolish slavery? 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME BY 
REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 

[As many are visiting the World’s Exposition at New Orleans, 
it seemed to us that a little account of the ancient battle-field by 
the graphic pen of Mr. Cheever, would add interest to such visits.] 

Said Captain William Ladd, the valiant champion of 
peace, beloved and honored, in reply to a letter of 
President Allen, “ The spirit of all war is proud, fero- 
cious, unmerciful ; the opposite of peace-making ; resist- 
ing evil, doing hurt to those that hate us, rendering evil 
for evil, and cursing with cursing. Those sinful quali- 
ties have been developed in all wars not expressly com- 
manded by God and sanctioned by miracles ;—this is the 
essence and spirit of all war. Now we say those things 
are contrary one to the other, or in other words, that all 
war is contrary to the Spirit of the Gospel.” Thus con- 
cludes Captain Ladd. And truly no Christian person, 
of a well-constituted, firm-principled mind, that has ever 
stood on the field of some sanguinary battle; or has sur- 
veyed the walls and batteries of a rock-built fortress like 
Gibraltar, that has been assaulted by successive hosts of 
embattled foes, around which thousands have vainly per- 
ished ; and has there given himself to rational, meditative 
musings upen the recorded facts of history connected 
with the spot ; has pictured before his imagination,—so 
far as dreadful realities that have no counterpart in the 
creations of the mind can be portray ed—-the scenes of deadly 
conflict, confusion, carnage and blood enacted there, the 
experience of mortal anguish and despair; and has there 
dwelt upon the war-forbidding holy principles of the re- 
ligion of Christ, with the sanction of whose ministers, per- 
haps, these very transactions of horror took place—can fail 
to think otherwise than with the venerable Apostle of 
Peace in Maine, that all war is contrary to the spirit 
of the gospel. 

Rather (he momentarily feels) let wrong be taken, let 
undoubied right be invaded and ousted ; let injustice be 
endured ; let tryanny bear sway; let property be given 
up and annihilated ; let even liberty —sweet liberty—bs 
cloven down; let household and home be sacrificed, rather 
than resist aggression with war and violent destruction of 
human life. Let the worst come, with faith in the Lord 
Almighty, rather than do battle on the ensanguined plain, 
or deliberately shoot down one’s fellow-men, aggressive 
though they be, behind the shield of interposing walls of 
earth or stone. 

With thoughts and feelings like these have I been 


.often conversant, while standing on some of the battle- 


grounds of the old world, and surveying her moss-grown 
towers and heaps of ruins, and treading the time-worn tops 
of her ancient fortifications. But never was my imagin- 


ary experience of the guilt and horrors of war more vivid 
and appalling than in an excursion made to the scene of 
thebatile of New Orleans, and in reading just after, while 
the memory of localities was distinct, a minute and graphic 
soldier-like account of the particulars of that murderous 
conflict, by a surviving captain of the British army. It 
was not that the waste of human life was here greater in 


degree, or more direful in its mode; that the heart-sick- 
ening details of young and gallant officers suddenly 
slain,—yea, of whole regiments mown down like tall grain 
before the sickle by 


Chained thunder-bolts and hail of iron globes 


were more appalling than those of other memorable acts of 
carnage with which I had become familiar. But this was 
a battle-field of America, the so-called peaceful refuge 
of liberty, the asylum of the oppressed, where crown 
and crosier have no sway, where a petty strife or rivalry 
between two neighboring monarchs had never involved 
whole kingdoms in destructive war. This was'my own, 
my native land. 

With the names of the generals and ruling spirits in 
this military drama I was familiar. Some of them were 
yet moving upon the theatre of active life, and one, the 
successful chieftain, was then enjoying, for his acci- 
dental services here, the highest honors in a nation’s 
gift. The history of the unfraternal strife between two 
Christian nations, of which this battle was the b!oody, 
closing act, was yet fresh in the memory of the passing 
generation. The cripples that were made in it yet 


- limped about the streets and told you its thrilling inci- 


dents. There are men who still bear about in their liv- 
ing bodies, bullets shot into them, as logs, by their 
brother men there. Some yet survive who can tell a 
stranger the ghastly aspect of that corpse-covered field, 
and the melancholy details of the hasty retreat of the 
British, leaving behind them in the last agony and chill 
sleep of violent death, many that marched lightly upon 
the morning of that fatal day, with eager expectancy of 
‘“‘beauty and booty ” in the captured city of New Or- 
leans. 

Many a private tale of misery, disappointment, and 
heart-breaking woe connected with that battle, one may 
now hear told, that will in a few years more be forgotten 
and lost, with millions of others like them connected 
with the countless battle-fields with which this fair earth 
is blotted over, and the page of history disgraced. These 
were some of the circumstances that gave in my mind 
peculiar impressiveness to a visit to the battle-ground of 
New Orleans. It is about six miles below the city, and 
a beautiful road leads past it close to the river’s brink, 
following with the levee the windings of: the broad Mis- 
sissippi, and varying according to the season of the year, 
from several feet above to four or six feet below the sur- 
face of the water. 

The ride in company with a friend, on a warm, exhila- 
rating April day of Louisiana, was animating and delight- 
ful. Fields of springing corn and luxuriant sugar-cane 
were spread out on one side for the space of a mile, to 
the skirt of the funereal cypress forest, diversified with 
pleasant country-seats, beautiful gardens, sugar-houses, 
planters’ princely habitations, slave-huts and storehouses. 
Herds of cattle were quietly feeding on the fragrant 
white clover that borders the river, and occasional gangs 
of slaves were to he seen working in the fields and on the 
road, yet a Sabbath stillness pervaded the country, and 
all nature wore a smiling aspect. [Oon. in next No.] 
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BOOK TABLE. 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society send 
us four books which we notice below. Their address is 
Congregational House, Boston, and the prices are those 
for which they will send the books postage paid to any 
address. 


The Young Men and the Churches: why some of them are 
outside, and why they ought to come in. By Washington 
Gladden. Pages 71. Price 50 cts. ‘The author sent to 
200 young men in Springfield, Mass., a circular letter of 
which the pithy question was, ‘‘ What reasons have you 
heard young men give for holding aloof from the chur- 
ches?” 

He received fifty answers, a summary of which and the 
author’s replies fill this neat and handy volume. Mr. 
Gladden is candid, treating even frivolous pretexts with 
some seriousness, and answering all that have any real 
weight with such admissions and good temper as would 
add to a reader’s respect for the author. Some of the ex- 
cuses answered in this way are: ‘*Did not go when 
young.” ‘‘Was compelled to gowhen young.” ‘‘ Caste.” 
* Lack of attention from church members.” ‘‘ It hinders 
one’s pepularity in society to be openly and actively a 
Christian.” ‘‘Stay away to study.” “Services dull, 
sermons too long.” ‘The largest number “‘ prefer to em- 
ploy their time otherwise, rest, recreation, reading, visit- 
ing.” ‘‘ Not invited.” ‘* Carping criticism.” ‘* Reticence 
as to religious feeling.” ‘‘ The Christian life unmanly.”’ 
All these excuses will seem easy to most Christian peo- 
ple to answer, but we doubt if another can answer them 
more readably, interestingly, convincingly than Washing- 
ton Gladden. 


Duxbury Doings. By Caroline B. LeRow, author of 
‘64 Fortunate Failure.’’ Pages 406. Price $1.25. Where 
is Duxbury? What were his or its doings? and who is 
this author, witha partly French name? She must be from 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire$ because nobody outside 
of those States would imagine that the world had heard of 
“ Duxbury,”’ or if it had, cared for its “doings.” Now 
these are superficial questions and hasty suggestions, but 
the name of the publisher, the beauty of the clear, open- 
faced type invite perasal. 

The purpose of the story which is graphically told is 
put in a stanza 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side. 


Mr. Standfast’s Journey ; or, The Path of the Just. By 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. Author of ‘* Among the 
Alaskans,’’ ‘‘ The early Church in Britain,” etc. Pages 180. 
Price, 85 cts. Standfast is a name as old as Bunyan, but 
the man is modern. He is, however, *‘ old-fashioned” in 
a good sense. The more he reads, thinks, learns and ex- 
periences, the more he loves the old paths. The story 
very readably and conversationally tells us how Mr. Stand- 
fast considered the evidences of faith, upholds the church 
of his fathers, learns to value his Bible, prayer and the 
Sabbath. His sympathies enlarge, he grows liberal and 
exhibits his religion in the family and in business. He is 
an old-fashioned saint, developed under the influences of 
our new-fashioned times and life. The book teaches what 


thousands of Christian parents want their children to learn | 


and love, 


Our Two Homes ; or, without and within the Gates. By 
Mrs. 8. A. F. Herbert; ‘* Herbert Newbury.” Author of 
“A Peep at Eaton Parsonage,’’ **‘ Weakness and Strength,” 
Mag Bell,” etc. Pages 244. Price $1.15. 

If any one expects to find ‘‘ The Gates Ajar ”’ or ‘*‘ Wide 
Open,” or ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” he will be disappointed. 
This is not a work devoted to heaven, but to heavenly 
things on earthly ground. 

The journalistic form, like that of Stepping Heavenward, 
the maturity, the entbusiasm, the intense spirituality of 
the writer, all remind us of Mrs. Prentiss. The passion- 
ate earnestness of the style can but hold attention to the 
home and heart scenes depicted. Twice the heroine is 
given back to life from the verge of the grave in answer 
to the prayer of faith, by the use of means. Her husband 
is converted. Her own character is disciplined by sorrow 
and henceforth they live even while on earth, “within the 
gates.” The two homes, that of their departed boy and 
this, are not far apart. 

The historical value of the first eleven Chapters of Gen- 
esis; with some discussion of the new criticism. By Rev. 
D.N. Beach, with an introduction by Edwin B. Webb, D.D. 
Boston: Cong. Sunday School and Publishing. Society, 
1884. Pages 66. Price 75 cts. 

Everybody who has been puzzled by the. problems of 
the creation and the flood, especially those who have had 
their faith shaken in the historical value of Genesis by 
Mr. Robertson Smith and the German scholars whom he 
follows should read this book. 

Proceedings at the presentation of a portrait of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, to Friends School, Prov- 
idence, R. L., Tenth month, 24th, 1884. Cam- 
bridge, printed at the Riverside Press. 1885. 

A beautifully printed book in brown paper covers, 
adorned with a portrait of Whittier, an engraving of the 
school under the charge of Augustine Jones, and a fine 
engraving of the quaint seal of the founders, dated 1784. 

There are ninety-four open pages of matter intensely 
interesting to every admirer of the gentle Quaker poet of 
New England. The oration by Thomas Chase introduces 
us to a man little known by the general public, but who 
by his adequate treatment of a great theme proved him- 
self a most fit and worthy eulogist. It is delightful to 
follow the tributes of guests who were present, and read 
the letters of the absent in these clearly printed pages 
after skimming over the newspaper accounts written at 
the time. Mr. Jones has exhibited fine taste in relating 
the story of the occasion, and in his editing of remarks and 
letters, as well as in planning and executing this very 
happily conceived affair. Here we learn what Bright, 
Arnold, Lowell, Whipple, Holmes, Winthrop, Curtis, 
Hoar, Porter and others equally able to judge, think of 
one whose sweet words have gently ushered into so many 
hearts the noblest sentiments. Even more delightful 
than absolutely new thoughts is it to. have our own con- 
ceptions uttered in language which we can admire if we 
cannot imitate. In this lies one great charm of both 
Whittier and his eulogists. How few poets have been 
so happy in universal esteem in the time of old age! It 
is the fruit of character, a character which has stood tests 
and developed a richness that we fail to find in many 
who have sung like Sirens. If you love Whittier and 
want to know him better, if possible, buy the book, 
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RECEIPTS TO MARCH 1, 1885. 


Sandwich $ 2.00 
Gloucester 1 


MASSACHUSETTS ae. B. Haines 
West Medford 20 00 


Cong’! Church and Soci ; 
To constitute Rev. E. C. Hood life 

member 
Rey. Charles B. Smith 


" West Medford 20.00 
To constitute himself life member 


CONNECTICUT Edmund Tuttle ° . Meriden 2.00 
D. Rodes . ° 2.06 

Rey. H. Halsey « Rast.Wilsen 50.00 

L. Murray Fund, . 50.00 

. David 8. Taber, Treas. 

ILLINOIS TuthillKing . . . . Chicago 25.00 
Permanent Peace Fund 200.00 

For Publications . ° ° 40.06 
Sub-Rent of Office e 38.75 


Total $451.81 


THE NEW WEST COMMISSION. 


This Society is a wonder of Divine Providence. Less than four years 
old, it reports an annual income of $54,000. It finds a call and room 
for even more than this to maintain its peaceful war upon ignorance 
and superstition in Utah. In Christian educatiou is the only escape 
from that kind of bitter antagonism apd excitement that, as human 
nature is, generally results in a bloody war. The Annual Report, with 
anoble school-house for a frontispiece and a suggestive map next it, is 
full of useful information. The Gleaner,a wide-awake monthly, edited 
by the Eastern Secretary, will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 
cents by Rev. A. E. Winship, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. The Report 
and Sermon by Dr. Noble of Chicago will be sent free to all applicants. 


LE PAGE’S 


UID GLUE. 


in Organ & Pi 
Mfd only by the RUSSI 
UGESTER, Mase 


GLO 
Sample Tiu Cans sent by Mail, 25c. 


Keep it in the house and apply it immediately 
to every fresh break. A man who has used 
Russia Cement writes, “I have reunited broken 
pickets, healed wounded furniture, sealed pack- 
ages for the mail and express. It is a house- 
hold blessing as well as a necessity of all 
workers in wood.” 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 


And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
. And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS, 
use, 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important railroads of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston which was their first objective point, 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colovy ” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest milc- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connecting 
with Montreal and all points in Vermont and New Hampshire, offering 
also the cheapest fares to Chicago. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the leasing of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. He is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 
special advantages over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
Keene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the “‘ Lowell ” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 
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The American Advocate of Leace 


And Arbitration 


Contains the latest intelligence on those subjects, sifted and preserved 
in permanent form for future reference. Among its writers are 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, JULIA WARD HOWE, Rev. HENRY T, 
CHEEVER. 


It discusses peace questions editorially and by able contributors. It is 
put at the low price of 50 cts. per year, or $1.00 for two years, in the hope 
of extending its circulation, increasing its readers and its usefulness, 


The Angel of Leace, 


Four Pages, Monthly. Published under the Auspices of the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Terms: copies per annum, 


ive or more copies to one address, - - - 
Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred, 


15 cts. 
10c each. 


The publishers prepay postage in all cases. We must insist on pa nt 
for the ANGEL in advance, and shall discontinue when the subscription, 
expires, unless renewed. 
Letters relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 
REV. H. C. DUNHAM, 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Printed by J. E, Farwell & Co., 45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 
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BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD, 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 
Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 

Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 

All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 

Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES TT. FURBER, General Manager. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tur Boy Lottarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed; 
author of the Companion Book, Heroes.’ 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcep Lerrer, anp Orner Srorires.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoop’s ; or, Toe Homes or THE GIANT s 
—By Mrs. 8. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acavemy Boys 1x Camp.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear. 
Postpaid, $1.25. } 

Tue Sunpar-Scuoot Lrsrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning.. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

How to Buitp a Cuurcu.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

AvtosiocrapHy OF Rev. Enocn Ponp, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Tue Divine Autuority or tHe Biste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


Curist Preacuine To Spirits 1x Prison.—By Rev. Will- 
iam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 

Tue Deacon’s Weex.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in the 
hand of every Church member. Price 3 cents, post- 

aid. 

THE Puan or SALvaTion.—Questions and Answers. 
New Edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. The 
same in German. Price, 3 cents. 

ConereGaTionAL Manvat.—In German. 
cents. 

Fuss Bupger’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 

Tue Last 0’ rae Luscomes.—By Henry Pearson Barnard. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 

History or tak Pentateucu.—By David N. Beach, B. D. 

Wett-Sprine Serres ror Primary Scnoors.—4 volumes 

On Horsesack in Carpapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bar- 
rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Tur- 
key. 


Price, 10 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 


tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 
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